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New Councilor Appointed 
Dr. W. D. Turner, assistant professor of chemical engineering at 
Columbia University, has been appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
Council of Tue American INstiITUTE oF CHEMIsTs, caused by the 
death of Dr. Henry G. Knight. This term expires May 1, 1945. 


Council Meeting 
The next meeting of the National Council will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 1, 1942, at The Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y., at 
6:30 p. m. 


Editorial Advisory Board 
Walter J. Murphy, F.A.I.C., editor of Chemical Industries, has 
been appointed chairman of an Editorial Advisory Board for THe 
Cuemist. Other members are Hilton Ira Jones, F.A.1.C., managing 
director of Hizone Products Company, Wilmette, Illinois, and Howard 


S. Neiman, Secretary of the INsTiTUTE. 


New Members 


At a recent meeting of the National Council, it was resolved that 
each member of the INstiruTE be requested to suggest at least one 
applicant for membership during the current year, in order that the 
INsTITUTE may be even more representative of American chemists 


and thus increase its influence in its efforts to accomplish its objectives. 


It is quite evident that every member is personally acquainted with 
at least one properly qualified non-member chemist, and a personal 
contact will undoubtedly result in convincing him of the importance 
of membership and the additional influence which he will have in 
placing the American chemist in the high professional position, in 
both his science and in the minds of the public, which he deserves. 
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phe 7) Over-hours, and far into the nights, America’s basic weapon moves on- 
” ward; creating, building, solving, defending! 

It has long been an active, powerful force—this basic weapon. Today, its influence 
is stronger than ever as National Emergency places greater demands upon it. 
Chemical Research is truly America’s basic weapon. 

Chemical Research in the laboratories of thousands of manufacturers. Chemical Re- 
search, working quietly to produce new synthetics and substitutes. Chemical Re- 
search, helping industry fill the gaps and slacks made by dislocation due to defense 
production. Chemical research, ever inquisitive, ever exploring! 

And ina this march of chemical research, Baker’s Analyzed C. P. Chemicals have 
played an important role. Baker’s Laboratory Chemicals have been used to deter- 
mine qualities and properties of countless products. 


Baker’s role has been important—yes—and clearly defined. Research chemists, using 
Baker’s Analyzed Chemicals, have accurate tools of measurement that save time. The 
actual analysis on the Baker label has enabled chemists to chart their courses quickly 
with allowances for known, rather than unknown, percentages of impurities. 


Whatever the trend in the peace-time tomorrow, chemical research will find new 
ways to improve products, and to adapt products to wider fields of use. And Baker's 
Analyzed C. P. Chemicals and Acids—as they have for 37 years—will play their role 
as working tools for the research chemist, assisting him in accurate analysis. 


More than 60 leading Laboratory Supply Houses distribute Baker’s Analyzed C. P. 
Chemicals and Acids. Order from your favorite supplier. Specify Baker’s Analyzed. 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 
420 Lexington Ave. 220 South 16th St. 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


BAKER’S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD BY THESE REPRESENTATIVE LABORATORY SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Inventors, Patents, and Legislators 


By John A. Dienner, Patent Attorney 
Brown, Jackson, Boettcher and Dienner, Chicago, Illinois 


Talk given before a meeting of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists’ members in 
Chicago, May 27th. 


HE pushing of social reform in which America has been en- 

gaged has been carried to certain excesses which have tended 

to injure other institutions. The ship of sccial reform must 
not run too long on one track, or it will lose its way. One of the 
sufferers appears to be the patent system. In the guise of social reform, 
the usefulness of the patent system is being threatened. The patent 
system is a part of the economic system of capitalism and free enter- 
prise. That it has been the basis of certain abuses in the past is not 
subject to question. The thing we are interested in is not the morality 
of certain users of the system, but rather it is to consider the ttility 
of the system and to examine the actions of the courts and the legis- 
lators to see whether actions taken and proposed have the capabilities 
of improvement intended or of injury which should not be caused. 


A Product of the Patent System 


Mass production, which has given Americans a stream of new con- 
veniences, constantly better and at constantly lower prices, is directly 
attributable to the American patent system. The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken long ago, almost at the beginning of the U. S. patent 
system, but the full development of the system of mass production was 
not attained until about the beginning of the present century. 

The American patent system, in counter distinction to any other in 
the world, makes the significant date upon which the inventor’s rights 
depend as against a rival, that date when he actually made his invention. 
In all European countries the system prevails that the man who first 
files an application, unless it can be shown that he stole it from another 
secures the patent. That means that no man is safe in suggesting to 
another that he is working on a problem the solution of which involves 
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the making of an invention. It means that no man is safe in revealing 
his invention to another until after he has filed his patent application. 
This compels a degree of secretiveness and suspicion of which we in 
America are completely free. Here in America if I wish to put into 
mass production so simple a thing as a new can opener, I can produce 
my model and then freely take it to the various suppliers of steel, of 
forgings, of paint, of wood for the handle, of rivets, or any other com- 
ponent parts, and discuss with specialists in steel, wood, forgings, rivets, 
etc., my particular problem, make whatever revisions are necessary and 
establish my machinery for production without fear of losing the right 
to my invention. 


The American patent system carries no taxes, no workings, and it 
is not hindered in any manner. The reward therefore to the inventor 
is more direct and less burdened with difficulties than the system of any 
other country. The patent system makes it possible for the inventor to 
call upon the public to contribute to the cost of his efforts in producing 
progress. In other words, without a patent system to make provision 
for the public to pay for the progress which science and the useful 
arts derive from inventors and discoverers, invention and discovery must 
be carried on at the expense of the inventors and discoverers who are 
in no position to carry the expense. The public itself must pay for 
progress, and the patent system is the method by which it is accomplished. 


Difficulties of Present Situation 


The patent system is an economic-social device. On the one hand, 
it is a method of opening up opportunity to him who will create new 
things, new utilities, new processes. On the other hand, it is a method 
of making the public pay for progress, and it is a regulator of business. 

In recent years, the world has been in the throes of what we call 
“social reform”. It appears to be an examination of conditions to see 
whether the distributable advantages of the world are being fairly dis- 
tributed in proportion to the contribution of the respective participants 
in the world’s work. While there has been an enormous amount of 
careful and critical study and examination of our economic, social, and 
political systems, there has been plenty of faulty thinking. People have 
been trapped by catch words and misled by fallacious economic theories. 
When the situation is analyzed, it will be seen that the present effort to 
produce social reform is attempting to effect two inconsistent purposes. 
On the one hand is the drive to provide economic security. The more 
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highly we become organized, the more necessary is it that the individual 
have a continued income; separate him from the payroll and all his 
rights are useless. 


Muddied Thinking Is Destructive 

While I do not mean to say that no improvement can be made in the 
system of granting and enforcing and utilizing patents, and I will in fact 
point out certain needed changes, nevertheless, we must constantly de- 
fend the system against misconceptions and muddied thinking, as well 
as against the attack of actual enemies. A great difficulty which friends 
of the system constantly observe is the failure to understand the basic 
nature of a patent. 

The attitude of the Supreme Court on the question of invention has 
undoubtedly undergone deterioration in recent years. Let me refer to 
the pronouncement of Chief Justice John Marshall in the famous case of 
Grant v. Raymond, 31 U. S., Page 218, at page 241, in an opinion in 
which the Supreme Court sustained the granting of a reissue patent, 
even though the reissue of a patent was not authorized by statute. He 
said: 

“The public yields nothing that it has not agreed to yield; it receives 
all which it has contracted to receive. The full benefit of a discovery, 
after its enjoyment by the discoverer for 14 years (now 17 years) is 
preserved; and for his exclusive enjoyment of it during that time the 
public faith is pledged.” 

The Supreme Court viewed it as a solemn pledge by the public that 
the law offered the exclusive right in the invention to the inventor in 
return for his disclosure to the public. And to the solemn performance 
of this bargain, as the great chief justice said, “the public faith is 
pledged”. 

Let me next call your attention to a decision in 1923 by Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, in the famous case of Eibel Process Co. v. Vir- 
ginia Paper Co., 261 U. S., Page 45, at Page 63, in which the court 
sustained a patent on a process of making paper, in which the invention 
consisted merely in changing the inclination of the screen upon which the 
paper pulp was formed into a web. He said: 

“In administering the patent law the court first looks into the art to 
find what the real merit of the alleged discovery or invention is and 
whether it has advanced the art substantially, if it has done so, then the 
court is liberal in its construction of the patent to secure to the inventor 


the reward he deserves.” 
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Douglas Pronouncement 


From these famous pronouncements by judges of the highest legal 
and judicial attainments, we come to the recent pronouncement of Justice 
Douglas, in the case of Cuno Engineering Corp. v. The Automatic De- 
vices Corp. (decided Nov. 10, 1941). He said: 


“We may concede that the functions performed by Mead’s combina- 
tion were new and useful. That does not necessarily make the device 
patentable. Under the statute the device must not only be new and 
useful. It must also be an invention or discovery. . . . That is to say, 
the new device, however useful it may be, must reveal the flash of cre- 
ative genius, not merely the skill of the calling. If it fails, it has not 
established its right to a private grant on the public domain.” 


There are two unhappy statements in that quotation: First, the con- 
cept that a patentable invention or discovery must be the result of a 
flash of genius; and, second, that a patent is a private grant on the 
public domain, namely, the franchise theory of the Department of Justice. 


As to the soundness of Justice Douglas’ pronouncement, we must ana- 
lyze the difference between his test and the test of Chief Justices Mar- 
shall and Taft. Chief Justice Marshall said that the public faith is 
pledged, since the public yields nothing, and it receives all it has con- 
tracted to receive. The Marshall statement clearly points out that the 
patent is not a private grant upon the public domain, but it is a grant 
which takes nothing from the public, but gives the public that which it 
contracted to receive. Chief Justice Taft said that the true way of 
evaluating the patent was to see whether the invention had made sub- 
stantial advance in the art. That test is the objective test. It is the test 
of whether the invention really contributed something to the art. 


The Douglas test of invention is subjective. It tests not the invention 
but the inventor. You can visualize what that would mean. The de- 
fendant may well put the inventor on the stand and say: “Why, your 
honor, this man does not look as though he ever had a flash of genius 
in his life.” 

What has it to do with the nature of the invention whether the man 
arrived at the result through a “flash of genius” or through the slow 
plodding of endless toil and sweat? Does it make any difference whether 
the inventive act smells of the brimstone of the thunderbolt, or whether 
it smells of the lamp? 
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Objectives of Senate Hearing 


The periodic review of the patent system by the Senate committee on 
patents and the House committee on patents is highly desirable, to see 
that the needs of the public are actually promoted and that no unfair 
advantage accrues under a system intended to give the benefits of prog- 
ress to the public and a reward to the inventor. 


Particularly in view of the mistaken notion of the Justice Department 
as to the character of the patent, and the corrective decision of the Su- 
preme Court in cases where abuse has arisen, the committees of Con- 
gress have for some time in the past, and are now interested to discover 
uses or abuses of the patent system which are antisocial in character. 
The particular occasion which has called into being the recent hearings 
is the relaxation of the patent monopoly in the war effort. The presi- 
dent correctly realizes the war powers which his office carries, and has 
advised the public and Congress that not only would foreign patents 
be seized, but that rights under United States patents necessary to the 
war effort are also subject to seizure as is any other property. The 
Senate committee, thereupon being relieved of the immediate necessity 
of legislation looking to preventing the execution of war measures by 
patent holders, stated in the press that it would have time for a long- 
range revision of the patent laws. The Senate committee then pro- 
ceeded to examine various phases of the patent laws, and particularly 
whether or not seizure of patents under certain circumstances is de- 
sirable, or the granting of compulsory licenses is desirable, or whether 
antitrust measures should be written into the patent laws, etc. The 
hearings have not been as illuminating or constructive as they have been 
sensational. 


Normal Contracts in Good Faith 


In its search to discover antisocial uses of patents or the exercise of 
patent rights in an antisocial manner, the Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey), in respect to rubber manufacture, and the General Electric Co., in 
respect to Carboloy manufacture, have been held to public scorn for 
having entered into agreements with German companies in respect to 
interchange of patent rights. 


It is my information that these contracts were made in peacetime and 
were normal contracts made in good faith. With the advent of war, 
there was unfortunately no power on the part of the contracting parties 
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to void or dissolve the contracts. While the state of war made it im- 
possible, and in fact illegal to communicate with the other parties, never- 
theless the contract presumably remains in force, and becomes effective 
again in peacetime. The Senate might well relieve the situation by per- 
mitting such a contract to be unilaterally canceled in the event of war 
or national emergency. 

However, there was revealed a thought which is new and that is, that 
a company such as Standard Oil or General Electric or any other 
company or individual which, by its own voluntary agreement renounces 
the development in the United States of any commodity, facility or proc- 
ess which is or is likely to be of service to the people of the United States 
in wartime, i» derelict in its duty to the public. 

The principle presupposes an obligation upon the private corporation, 
for such Standard Oil Co. and General Electric Co. still are, as well as 
upon the individual, to safeguard the interest of the people at large by 
not disabling itself in respect of the production of any commodity or 
the performance of any process which is or may be of general utility to 
the nation in times of war or public danger. 

The senate committee has, in introducing S-2491, rehashed some of 
the concepts of the monopoly committee (TNEC) which in my judgment 
were repudiated by the Congress, by the public, and by the patent bar 
at the close of the hearings. 

, It is my conviction that the Department of Justice has made these 
recommendations based upon misinformation as to the nature of the 
patent grant, just as I believe Justice Douglas was misinformed in desig- 
nating patentable inventions solely as the product of a flash of genius, 
and in considering a patent as “a private grant upon the public domain”, 

S-2438 is thoroughly bad. It is a corporation licensing bill and pro- 
vides severe penalties for any wrongful use of a patent, and also pro- 
poses to eliminate any restrictions in licenses to be granted under patents. 
It also fails to meet any need or to solve any problem which would 
advance the usefulness of the patent system, or outlaw any present 
abuse which the courts do not now have power to stop. 

Subject to Public Convenience 

All proposals to grant compulsory licenses heretofore have rested 
upon the proposition that where a man refuses to manufacture some- 
thing under his patent, or does not manufacture enough to satisfy the 
public, a rival may step in and demand that he be permitted to share 
the market by working under the patent. 
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It is remarkable that no testimony establishing any such situation 
has been brought to the attention of Congress, nor was it brought to 
the attention of the monopoly committee. The fact is, such a situation 
is largely self-corrective. 

A much more important concept is that which would permit the U. 5. 
Government to exercise the right of eminent domain over a patent in 
any one of the following three instances: (1) in the case of any patent 
covering devices required in time of war or national danger; (2) any 
patent covering devices intended for national defense; (3) any patent 
covering devices charged with a genuine public interest. In brief, if we 
stick to the proposition that when an invention or the product thereof 
is charged with a public interest, it may, upon a proper showing, be con- 
demned, or the use thereof condemned, for the benefit of the public, 
or a public convenience and necessity. We can follow rules of law 
long established for property in general. 

In regard to the abuses of patents in restra‘nt of trade or tying-in 
clauses or the like, the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, are a satisfactory guide for antitrust 
action. After all, the patent is an innocent and harmless device in itself, 
and the mere misuse of it or the use of it to commit an unlawful act 
in no way contaminates the patent nor contaminates the system under 
which it was granted. If any antitrust legislation is necessary, it should 
rest upon its own merit, and not consist in the destruction of a segment 
of the patent system. 


The Supreme Court has laid down clear lines as to what constitutes 
the abuse of patents, as in taking the royalty on something outside the 
monopoly of the patent, or in controlling unpatentable materials, sup- 
plies, etc. The principles covered by these Supreme Court decisions 
are clear and leave no one in doubt. Legislation in this direction is not 
necessary. No need for the same has been made out at the hearings, 
nor at any hearings with which I am familiar. 


The American patent system has served us well. It is fundamentally 
sound, and it is far superior to the patent system of any other country. 
If any change requires to be made in it, it should be made in accordance 
with the American tradition, and with the sole purpose in mind of seeing 
whether such change will make it a better and more useful instrument 
in promoting progress of science and the useful arts. This is the true 
test. Any proposed change which does not meet the test should be 
decisively rejected. 
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The Chemist and the Union 


By H. E. Wiedemann 


This interesting article is reprinted from 
The Hexagon of Alpha Chi Sigma, pro- 


fessional chemical fraternity. 


HIS subject has more sides than a polyhedron. I have been 

trying to look at all sides for so long that I am beginning to feel 

like a crystal gazer. Unlike a seer, however, I have found no 
quick and easy solution to the problem. This article will be an attempt 
to present the facts and fancies as I see them. 


It goes without saying that if a man wants to join a labor union of 
his own volition he should be permitted to do so. There is resentment, 
however, among our members to a man being threatened with a loss 
of employment if he does not affiliate with a union. In October I pre- 
sented eight points to the Committee on Professional Standards as a 
basis for discussion. Many things have happened since then and we 
will consider some of them as we go along; but I still feel that if in 
some way these points could be brought to bear our troubles would 
be over. The chemist and engineer is right now enmeshed in a triangle, 
maybe not an “eternal triangle” but at least one from which it is hard 
to escape. On one angle we have the employer, on another the union, 
and on the third the National Labor Relations Board. If this triangle 
could be opened into a straight line what a wonderful thing it would be! 


Let us consider the eight points: 

(a) Industry to classify all graduate chemists and engineers as professional 
men. 

(b) Employers to place all professional men on the management payroll. 

(c) Employers to place all professional men on a salary basis instead of 
an hourly wage. 

(d) The management to refrain from placing a floor for starting salaries 
and a ceiling for salaries after a predetermined period of employment. 

(e) Management to refrain from classifying floor and ceiling salaries 
according to the college degrees the men have when applying for employment. 
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(f) Industry to adjust wage scale for professional men who are often 
glaringly underpaid. 

(g) The national officers of the labor unions to recognize “a” and to insist 
that all locals refuse admittance to professional men. 


(h) The National Labor Relations Board to issue a regulation embody- 


ing “g.” 

a) The NLRB recognized chemists and engineers as professional 
men for the first time in the decision handed down on January 13. 
The unanimous decision of the Board was rendered in the case of 
the Shell Development Company and the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. The controversy arose over 
the policy of the FAECT in trying to set up a bargaining unit con- 
sisting of both professional and non-professional employees. The NLRB 
held that professional employees cannot be forced into a heterogeneous 
bargaining unit unless the majority of them are in favor of such 
action. The American Chemical Society was the standard bearer for 
the chemist in this hearing and furnished expert legal talent. The 
Society has consistently entered the lists whenever the professional 
standing of the chemist was endangered, and is constantly on the alert. 


The ACS News Edition citing various decisions comes to the con- 
clusion that the term “professional” means: “An individual who has 
acquired knowledge of an advanced type in a field of science or learning 
customarily acquired by a prolonged course of specialized intellectual 
instruction and study.” The U.S. Supreme Court has held that, “The 
chemist who places his knowledge, acquired from a study of the science, 
to the use of others as he may be employed by them, and as a vocation 
for the purpose of his own maintenance, must certainly be regarded as 
one engaged in the practice of a profession which is generally recognized 
in this country.” It is evident from these decisions that already “a” 
is beginning to be recognized. 


b and c) Union officials consider men on the management payroll as 
part of the management and do not hold them eligible for membership. 
In many plants, also, the men on a salary basis instead of an hourly 
wage are not approached by the union. On the other hand, in nearly 
every plant where chemists and engineers are paid by the hour, an at- 
tempt is made to unionize them. Ii points “b” and “c” generally applied, 
the question will not be solved by any means but we will have taken 
a big step in that direction. 
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d) This business of maintaining a hard and fast figure as a starting 
salary for a professional man and a stated limit above which he may not 
aspire after a definite period of employment is right down the unions’ 
alley. A wage program of this nature is so much like the unions’ wage 
scale set-up that one can hardly blame the union officials for considering 
new employees under such a scheme as definite material for the union 
roster. I feel that each professional man should be employed with the 
understanding that he will earn what he is worth to the company and 
that the salary will increase commensurate with his abilities. This seems 
elemental but some of our large firms do not practice it. 


e) Comments under this point are similar to those immediately above. 
Furthermore, I see no reason why a man should be told that his starting 
salary will be controlled by the college degree he holds and that he can 
not get into a higher bracket unless he has higher degrees. This cer- 
tainly smacks of unionism. What difference does it make which degree 
a man has if he can do the work and prove himself capable of advance- 
ment ? 


f) After all, the best argument the union can present in its invita- 


tion to the professional man is an increase in personal income. There 


may be some instances where the chemist works under unsanitary con- 
ditions with killingly long hours but I have not run across them. We 
will grant that many chemists and engineers have been underpaid in 
the past, but that is largely “in the past”. Employers have had to adjust 
themselves to this young giant, and have had to realize that chemistry 
is so essential to modern industry that its disciples must be paid ac- 
cordingly. If industry grants professional salaries as good as or better 
than the union demands, the whole thing will blow up, and from my 
own observation I am seeing that happen time after time. I have inter- 
viewed many chemists during the vears, and I have yet to find one who 
wants to join a union if he can help it. A few chemists are members 
of labor unions but there was no way out for them. They had to work 
and could not assume the risk of quitting their jobs without another in 
sight. We have no criticism to offer with that attitude. 


The scientific publications and trade journals have devoted many 
pages to this subject. This is influencing employer and employee alike, 
and salaries are being gradually raised to higher levels. Many of our 
older members can well remember when the monthly wage of an indus- 
trial chemist was about the same as weekly salaries now. The cost of 
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living has gone up, of course, during that period, but I venture to say 
it has not increased four-fold. 


g) This is a curious situation. Why it exists no one knows, In some 
districts the union locals refuse admission to chemists, engineers, and 
other professional men on the ground that they are not eligible under 
the rules. In other areas the reverse holds. It is evident, from the 
public press, that the national officers of the labor unions have a tenuous 
control over the actions of their locals, and in some instances they have 
disclaimed responsibility for local activities. Until this is rectified we 
may not expect the thought expressed in “g” to materialize. If it ever 
does, however, we will not only have taken a step forward, but we will 
have gone the whole way. 


h) The NLRB may be the instrument to enforce the regulation em- 
bodied in “g”. It may be that the decisions rendered by the NLRB 
and the Supreme Court are pointing in that direction. Let us hope so. 


In conclusion one can say that the unions fulfill a useful function 
and have been tremendously successful in advancing the cause of labor. 
We have no fault to find with them as such but we do feel that profes- 
sional men have no place in such organizations. The solution to this 
problem is not around the corner. Some system of licensing chemists 
has been suggested. Many crafts have licensing requirements but that 
has not affected union eligibility, and we must look farther. 


This article is not to be construed as a committee report. The thoughts 
expressed are my own; and I would like comments and criticisms for 
the further guidance of the committee which will give a report, through 
its chairman, at the Seventeenth Biennial Conclave, of Alpha Chi Sigma. 


® 


If you accept my thesis that the origin of science lies in the pre- 
history period of man and that its advancement is a product of the 
human intellect, you must also concede that the stage modern science 
has reached is the greatest triumph of the human mind... I can 
never believe that man, notwithstanding the terrible mess he has made 
of his social and economic problems, has not the brain capacity 
eventually to solve them. 

—Dr. E. P. Phillips, president of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
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Frederick Hutton Setman 


It is with deep regret that THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
records the death of Frederick Hutton Getman in December, 1941. 

Dr. Getman was born February 9, 1877 in Oswego, N. Y. He studied 
at The University of Virginia, and The Johns Hopkins University from 
which he received the Ph.D. degree in 1903. From 1903 to 1904, he 
was a Fellow at Carnegie Institution. He taught school from 1904-1907, 
and was associate professor of chemistry in Bryn Mawr College from 
1907 to 1915. He specialized in general and physical chemistry, pho- 
tography and inorganic chemistry, and maintained a private laboratory, 
the Hillside Laboratory of Stamford, Conn., until the time of his death. 
Dr. Getman is well known for his research on the theory of solutions 
and electrode potentials, and developed, with H. C. Jones, the solvate 
theory. During the past thirty years he was the author of numerous 
papers which appeared in the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
the Journal of Physical Chemistry and other technical papers. 

Among the societies to which Dr. Getman belonged were the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, The American Chemi- 
cal Society, London Chemical Society and the Nederlandisch Chemische 
Vereniging. 

He became a member of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
in 1938. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
A new Roster of THe American INSTITUTE oF CHEMISTS will be 
published in an early issue of THe Cuemist. Every member of the 
INSTITUTE is requested to fill out and return the coupon below, if he 
has not already done so, so that he may be listed correctly in our 
new membership list. 


Secretary, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF CHEMISTS, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please list my name as follows in the new directory. 
Business Position or Title .............. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 
President, Gustav Egloff Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Vice-president, Donald Price Treasurer, Walter J. Murphy 
COUNCILORS 
E. R. Attex Cuartes N. Frey Frank O. Lunpstrom 
Donato H. ANpREWws Harry L. FisHer Rosert J. Moore 


Frank G. Breyer 
Stuart R. BrinkLey 


Foster D. SNELL 
W. D. Turner 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Niagara 


Marston L. HamMtiin 


A. W. 


Washington 
H. Warta 


Philadelphia 
E. Ser 


Applications for Membership 
For Fel’ows: 
Allen, Robert A. 
Chief Chemist, Nuodex Products Co., 


Inc., 830 Magnolia Avenue, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Charlton, Ralph W. 

Chemist, Congoleum Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. 

Colman, S. Stephen 

Chemist, U. S. Rubber Company, 


Passaic, N. J. 
Cook, E. William 

Research Chemist, American Cyana- 
mid Company, Stamford, Conn. 
Craig, Ralph Whitney 

Chemist and Sales Engineer, Diamond 
Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio. 
Drimer, David 

Clover Leaf Paint & Varnish Corp., 
43-43 Vernon Blvd. Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Fibel, Lewis R. 
Chemist, WW. M. Grosvenor Labora- 
tories, Inc., 50 East 41st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Fiekers, Rev. Bernard A., S. J. 
Department of Chemistry, Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass. 


Frazier, Ralph B. 
Technical Director, American Lac- 
quer Solvents Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 


Hancock, Henry E. 
Superintendent, Sewall Paint and 
Varnish Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Manning, Paul De Vries 
Director of Research, International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Nairne, John Inglis 
A. J. Lynch & Co., 2424 Enterprise 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Schneiderwirth, Herman J. 
Pharmaceutical Research, Therapeu- 
tic Research Company, 72 Centre 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

For Associates: 

Imbriani, Warren B. 

Chemist, Bakelite Corporation, 
Brook, N. J. 

Kuder, Robert C. 

Organic Chemist, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, Whiting, Ind. 

Lewis, Charles E. 

Chemist, Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, 


Brook, N. J. 


Sound 


Sound 
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Long, Robert Sidney 

Sunrise Farm, Mt. Horeb Rd., Mar- 
tinsville, N. J. 
Nies, Abby Ware 

Research Chemist, Caleco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Scholz, Theodore F. 
Sunrise Farm, Mt. Horeb Rd., Mar- 
tinsville, N. J. 


For 
Ely, Robert E. 


Chemical Engineer, Galigher 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Junior: 


Com- 


CHAPTERS 


Illinois 


Chairman, Vanderveer Voorhees 


Secretary-treasurer, 


Vice-chairman, Hilten I. Jones 


Charles L. Thomas 


Unversal Oil Products Company, 
Riverside, Illinois. 


the 
1942, 


The organization meeting of 
Chapter was held on June 19, 
at which were elected. 

Dr. Otto Eisenschiml president of 
the Scientific Oil Compounding Comp- 
any, Chicago, is “The 
Chemist in Three Wars—What chem- 


officers 


speaking on 


New 


Chairman, Elmore H. Northey 


ists have done in previous wars; what 
American chemists are doing, and not 
doing, to help win the present 
at the September 18th meeting of the 
Chapter. This informative talk will 
be reprinted in full in the October 
issue of Tue CHeEmMIst. 


war,” 


York 


Vice-chairman, Paul J. Witte 


Secretary-treasurer, A. Lloyd Taylor 


Oakite 


Products Company, 22 


Thames Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Council Representative, Marston L. Hamlin 
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Niagara 


Chairman, L. M. Lawton 


Vice-Chairman, George W. Fiero 


Secretary, Margaret C. Swisher 


Department of Chemistry 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 


Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 


Carl H. Rasch, Alternate 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, J. M. Mellvain 


Vice-chairman, Maurice L. Moore 


Secretary-treasurer, Clinton \WW. MacMullen 


Rohm and Haas Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Council Representative, Gilbert E. Seil 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Kenneth A. Shull 


Washington 
President, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Vice-president, Donald H. Andrews 


Treasurer, L. R. Heiss 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 


207 Albany Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, T. H. Tremearne 


Council Representative, Albin H. Warth 


CHEMISTS 


Ernest W. Reid, F.A.LC., chief, 
Chemicals Branch, W.P.B., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of distin- 
guished American chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers as an advisory commit- 
tee on technical processes. ‘The commit- 
tee’s function will be to pass upon the 
relative merits of competing chemi- 
cal processes in the war effort. Find- 
ings will be determined on the basis 
(a) which process can be placed in 
production soonest, and (b) which 
uses the smallest amount of critical 
materials. The advisory committee will 


evaluate testimony and recommend 


adoption of one process or another, 
determined by its ability to be of 
service to the war program. Dr. 
Donald B. Keyes, F.A.L.C. has been 
appointed chairman of the committee. 
Members are: Marston T. Bogert, F. 
A.LC., Joel H. Hildebrand, S. C. 
Lind, Frank C. Whitmore, Gustavus 
J. Esselen, F.A.1.C., Carl S. Miner, 
Foster D. Snell, F.A.I.C., Charles C. 
Brown, Charles R. Downs, F.A.I.C., 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, and. Fred H. 
Rhodes. 
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The Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn is offering a course beginning this 
Fall on the reading of Chemical 
Russian, Tuesday evenings throughout 
the term of 1942-1943. It is designed 
to give a mastery of the grammatical 
principles and the vocabulary necessary 
for the translation of technical arti- 
cles from Russian reference books and 
periodicals. Applicants need not have 
previous experience with the Russian 
language but must have studied some 
other modern foreign language. 

The work will involve supervised 
study and translation from chemical 
journals. It will be taught by Dr. 
Karl Steik, F.A.I.C. a well known 
consulting chemist and an accomplished 
linguist. 

Details may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Raymond E. Kirk, of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, 99 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


® 


New Dates and Location for 
National Chemical Exposition 
The Chicago Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society announces a 
change in dates and location for its 
second National Exposition, owing to 
the acquisition of the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago by the United States Army. 
The exposition has been transferred 
to the Sherman Hotel, Clark and 
Randolph Streets, Chicago, and will 
be held November 24th to 29th, in- 
stead of a week earlier as previously 

announced. 


Paul Allen, Jr., F.A.LC., formerly 
of Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, is now at Stephen's Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Business establishments engaged in 
war production are going to be told 
within the next few weeks where and 
how they can obtain chemists, engi- 
neers, metallurgists and other profes- 
sional and scientifically trained men, 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission announced 
today. He said that representatives 
of the U. S. Employment Service 
have been instructed to find out how 
many employees of this type war pro- 
duction plants will require before the 
end of the year and during 1943. 

With this information at hand the 
Employment Service, Mr. McNutt ex- 
plained, can draw upon the country’s 
largest registration of _ technically 
trained persons, the National Roster 
of Scientific and Protessional Per- 
sonnel. This roster, to which are now 
being added the names ,of the scienti- 
fically and professionally trained per- 
sons who have registered for military 
service, has been placed under the 
direction of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The U. S. Employment 
Service will attempt to place only 
those persons who are now unemployed 
or not engaged in work essential to 
the prosecution of the war. 


® 


Fester Dee Snell, F.A.1.C. recently 
addressed the Western Connecticut 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at Stamford on the subject “Some 
Factors in Detergency”. In his speech 
Dr. Snell pointed out that the removal 
of soil from textiles, dishes, metal, the 
skin, and other surfaces depends on the 
same factors with minor differences in 
their quantitative evaluation. He out- 
lined the known factors which control 
the efficiency of a detergent and illus- 
trated their application. 
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Dr. Gustav Egloff testified at the 
House Mines and Mining Committee's 
gasoline-from-coal hearing on June 
18th. According to National Petroleum 
News, Dr. Egloff informed the com- 
mittee that “to produce 3000 bbls. 
daily of gasoline from coal at England's 
$40,000,000 hydrogenation plant at 
Billingham, requires the labor of 6009 
men, whereas in this country a $2,009,000 
cracking plant with petroleum from a 
single well and the labor of 150 men 
could manufacture the same amornt of 
gasoline and at about one-third the 
per-gallon cost. 

“We haven't tapped our oil resources 
as yet, although it is becoming a little 
more difficult to locate”, said Dr. Eg- 
loff, adding that he had a theory that 
petroleum is being made at the present 
time “probably faster than we can con- 
sume it. 

“There is a periodicity of the prog- 
nostications that we will soon be out 
of oil. 

graph of these prognosti- 
cations, shows that as early as 1860 
—the year after Colonel Drake brought 
in the first oil well in the U. S— 
there was a fear of oil exhaustion.” 


The American Section of the Society 


of Chemical Industry announces the 
election of the following officers for 
the year 1942-43. Chairman, Dr. 


Foster D. Snell, F.A.1.C.; Vice Chair- 
man, Dr. Norman A. Shepard, F.A.L.C.; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Cyril S. 
Kimball, F.A.I.C. and Honorary Treas- 
urer, Mr. J. W. H. Randall, F.A.L.C. 

The following new Committee mem- 
bers were elected to take the place of 
retiring members. Mr. Edward R. 
Allen, F.A.LC., Mr. Francis J. Curtis, 
Dr. Donald Price, F.A.1.C., Mr. Archie 
J. Weith, F.A.1L.C. and Dr. Lincoln T. 
Work, F.A.I.C. 
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Foster Dee Snell, F.A.LC. recently 
addressed the Niagara Chapter of THe 
AMERICAN INstTITUTE of CHEMISTS at 
Bufialo on the subject of licensure for 


chemists. 
@ 


The Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn announces a course on “Modern 
Chemical Theories” which is to be 
given by Professor Henry Eyring. Pro- 
fessor Eyring, visiting professor of 
physical chemistry from Princeton Uni- 
versity, will lecture to the Graduate 
School on alternate Fridays from 8:00 
to 10:00 P.M., beginning on October 2, 
1942. This course is a part of the 
regular graduate program of the Poly- 
technic Institute. Those interested 
may obtain information from Pro- 
fessor Raymond E. Kirk, Department 
of Chemistry at Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
will be awarded the medal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry for 1942. 
This medal is awarded annually to 
“a person making a valuable applica- 
tion of chemical research to industry.” 
The award will be presented at a 
joint meeting of the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society in New 
York on November sixth. 


The Alien Property Custodian has 
announced that his office has taken over 
control of General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, Byk, Inc., and Siemens, Inc. all 
of New York, and Ajax Transportation 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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BOOKS 


InrropucTION TO COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. 


3y William McPherson, William 
Edwards Henderson, W. Conard 
Fernelius, Laurence Larkin Quill. 
Ginn and Company, 1942. 6” x 9”. 
608 pp. $3.50. 
This is a first-year text on chemis- 
unusually large 
It is exceptional- 


try which covers an 
number of subjects. 
ly well illvstratced and is written in a 


particularly interesting style. A very 
line selection of reading references are 
given at the end of each chapter, and 
the dramatic, interesting side of chem- 
hold the student's 
him a 
which chemistry 

Prepara- 
for organic 


stressed to 
and 


istry is 
interest give fascinating 
picture of the part 
plays in our present world. 
tion of the 
chemistry is given through the intro- 
compounds. It is 


student’s mind 


duction of carbon 


these compounds which occur in so 
many things connected with the stu- 
dent's experience that to omit them 


would deprive him of the knowledge 
of the close connection 


istry and-his natural world. 


between chem- 


The foundations of chemistry are 
stressed, but not war chemistry, for 
the philosophy of science is that .the 
world will in spite of 
and thus 
concerned with warfare is to ignore the 
of the 
brief 


continue 
to stress only 


war, 
those topics 


science. 
summary 


permanent foundations 


There is an excellent 


of the 
energy 


history of science followed by 


and chemical reactions, atomic 
etc. The Appendix includes a 
journals and books which will 
interesting to the stu- 


For its inter- 


theory, 
list of 
be particularly 
dent of inquiring mind. 
esting style, its conciseness, and its sur- 
vey of the field of chemistry, this hook 
is warmly recommended. 


MANUAL For ExpLostves LABoraTorIes. 


By G. D. Clift and Dr. B. T. 
Federoff. Lefaxr Inc. 4" x 7.” 
230 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Clift is chief chemist of the 


Hercules Powder Co. (Virginia Ord- 
nance Works), Glen Wilton, Virginia. 
Dr. Federoff is chief chemist of 
Fraser-Brace Engineering Company, 
(Keystone Ordnance Works), Geneva, 
Pennsylvania. These aut'iors have pre- 
manual for 
plosives laboratories, which covers the 
analysis of acids, and 
finished products used in TNT, nitro- 
The purpose of this 
make it to train 
new personnel in the explosives indus- 
New including short 
and ana- 


pared a analysts in ex- 


raw materials 


glycerine, etc. 
manual is to easier 
try. material, 
cuts modifications of usual 
lytical procedures, is given. Few chem- 
ists have specialized in explosives, and 
in order to facilitate the task of 
responsible for the training of 
perienced personnel, the detailed manip- 


order of their 


men 
inex- 
ulations in succession 
are included. 
plosives other than TNT is an addi- 


A bibliography on ex- 


tional feature. 

This manual has been so well ac- 
cepted that the first edition, completed 
June first, has heen sold out. The 
second edition slightly revised, is now 
available. The book is printed in 


loose-leaf form. 


® 


Corning Glass Works has just an- 
Catalog 
Supplement on Laboratory Glassware. 
New and are intro- 
duced, such as “Pyrex” Blood Bank 
Sottles, Sulfer Determination 


nounced a new sixteen page 


items new lines 


Lamp 
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Apparatus and Fritted Disc, Distill- 
ing Receivers with Standard Taper 
Ground Joints, Bray Type Anaerobic 
Culture Dish, Lifetime Red Low Ac- 
tinic Glassware (43 new items), and 
“Corning” Alkali Resistant (Boron- 
Frec) Glassware. 

This new Catalog Supplement may 
be obtained by writing to the Labora- 
tory and Pharmaceutical Division, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


® 


“The 1941 Statistical Abstract of the 
United States” is now available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. or from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Regional Offices. 


This abstract contains 1,056 pages 
of information on important phases 
of social, economic, and _ industrial 
life. Many of these tables give figures 
from the earliest available dates and 
are useful in the studies of long-time 
trends. Some of the subjects included 
are population, vital statistics, educa- 
tion, employment, wages, prices, whole- 
sale and retail trade, national income, 
and business finance, etc. The price 
is $1.50 per copy. A twenty-five per 
cent discount is allowed to purchasers 
of lots of 100 or more copies. 


® 


“Trade and Professional Associa- 
tions of the United States” is the 
title of a directory of organizations 
prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce. It includes 3,100 national and 
interstate trade and professional asso- 
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ciations. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. at seventy cents each. 


® 


“The Treasury of Science” is a new 
series of low-priced ($1.25) pocket- 
size books designed to serve students 
and intelligent readers by dealing 
authoritatively with varied aspects of 
modern _ scientific knowledge. The 
authority and reliability of each book 
will be assured by a Board of Editors 
which now includes Dr. Alvin John- 
son, Director of the New School for 
Social Research, Professor Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard University, and 
Dr. Alfred E. Cohn of the Rockefeller 
Institute. They will select the sub- 
jects and authors, and approve the 
texts. It is planned to have the volumes 
written by authoritative scholars. They 
are not to be textbooks or to have a 
great apparatus in the way of footnotes 
or references. They are to be written 
abreast of the knowledge of today and 
to include as much of the history of 
the subjects as to make their com- 
temporary position understandable. 
They are to be introductory volumes 
but not to contain “talked down” ma- 
terial, but rather to communicate in- 
formation in free and lively style. 
Each book will have 200 pages of type 
and illustrations. The size of the books 
will be 444” by 6%”. 

Members of the INstiTUTE are in- 
vited to communicate with the “Treas- 
ury of Science”, L. B. Fischer Pub- 
lishing Corp., 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., about manuscripts which 
might be suitable for publication in 
this series. 
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Principtes oF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By Stuart R. Brinkley. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1941. 3rd Edition. 


6” x 914”. 703 pp. $4.00 


This new edition, like its predecessor, 
is intended to meet the requirements 
of a general college course for stu- 


dents who have had some work in 


chemistry. A review of essential facts 
is given with emphasis on the interpre- 
tation and significance of these facts. 

The author, associate professor of 
chemistry at Yale University, has 
planned this book so that a sound 
basis for scientific reasoning is pro- 
vided. The atomic and kinctic 
theories are developed followed by the 
chemistry of oxygen and hydrozen, to 
present further applications of the 
atomic theory, and to give a review 
of chemical equations and calculations. 
The alkali and halogen metals afford a 
background of experimental data for 
the discussion of ionization and ionic 
reactions. All materials have been 
brought fully up to date. Theoretical 
material is largely covered in the first 
half of the book which prepares the 
for the reactions involved in 
qualitative analysis. Industrial applica- 
tions and included 
throughout to indicate the importance 
of chemistry in the modern world. The 
production and consumption statistics 
of many materials, taken from recent 
sources, add to the interest which this 
book will have for students preparing 
for a career in the industrial world. 


student 


processes are 


The Appendix contains many useful 
tables. 
This book is particularly recom- 


mended for its clarity and easily un- 
derstood presentation of difficult matter. 
It is well illustrated, with modern 
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photographs, drawings and tables. The 
list of supplementary readings follow- 
ing each chapter is particularly inter- 
wish to read 
This 


book is not only an excellent text, but 


esting to those who 


further on any given subject. 


one which is suitable for reference on 


the subjects covered. 


Hudson Valley 
Here in the valedictory of falling 
leaves 
I walk with 
ecstacy, 


musing and with 


That there should be such flaunt- 
ing times as these 

When Beauty walks abroad for 
all to see. 

The flaming maples, in a multi- 
colored tide 

Of burning yellow and of bril- 
liant red, 


Surge from the valley to the 
mountainside 

As if to melt the rocks from 
overhead. 

And from this spot, and from 


that one by the trees 

Arise the spiraling lines of lam- 
bent smoke 

From the raked piles of cracklinz 
leaves. 

They are the souls of maple and 
of oak— 

Returning to the air the elemental 
things— 

They will be leaves again with 
blossoming Spring. 

Robert Spencer Barnett, F.AJ.C. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Chemists Available 


CHEMIST AND MANUFACTURING 
Puarmacist. F.A.LC., Ph.C. Experi- 
enced in chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, foods, cosmetics, and house- 
hold specialties. Able to handle analyti- 
cal, research, production supervision, 
and formulations, as well as bulk com- 
pounding. Known for numerous tech- 
nical publications in the United States 
and abroad. Draft-exempt. Please reply 
to Box 123. 


Textite Cuemist. Graduate of Uni- 
versity of Caen, France. Wants posi- 
tion in textile field. Please reply to 
Sox 51, THe CHEMISsT. 


CHemicaL Encineer, F.A.LC. 36, 
(3A) 8 years experience chemical pro- 
duction and development. Now em- 
ployed on design of pressure vessels. 
Salary $4300. Seeking permanent work 
in plant as production or project en- 
gineer. Prefer location on seaboard 
or large lake. Please reply to THe 
Cuemist, Box 47. 

PROFESSOR OF 


F.A.LC., 


OrcGanic CHEMIsTRY desires change. 


Ph.D., publications. Teaching position 
preferred. Details available on request. 


Please reply to Box 57, THe CHEMIST. 


United States Civil Service Examinations 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces that Junior 
Metallurgists needed to conduct 
investigative development, or produc- 
tion work various branches of 
metallurgy; to assist in the design, 
construction, installation, and operation 
of metallurgical equipment; or to per- 
form metallurgical work in the re- 
covery or fabrication of metals. 
Announcement No. 254 is designed to 
recruit such Junior Metallurgists. Re- 
quirements are: (1) Completion of a 
four-year college course in metallurgy 
or metallurgical (2) 
College with major in chemistry, gco- 


are 


engineering; or 


logy, physics or engineering, supple- 
mented by one year of paid experi- 
ence, (teaching is acceptable, as ex- 
perience), or by 15 semester hours in 
metallurgy or metallurgical engineer- 


ing, or by completion of two War 


Training Courses in metallurgy. In 
addition to the positions which pay 
$2,000 a year, there are a_ large 


number of vacancies in subprofessional 
positions at $1,800 and $1,620 a year. 
No written test is required. An- 
nouncements and application forms may 
be obtained at any first- or second- 
class post office or from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


® ® ® 


No. 10 
the Selec- 


Bulletin from 


Headquarters of 


Occupational 
National 
tive Service System, Washington, D. 
C. lists critical occupations as certified 
Roster of Scientific 
Personnel, 
occupational 


by the National 


and Specialized and re- 


quests consideration for 


classification of all trained, 


skilled 


persons 


qualified, or in these critical 


occupations who are engaged in activi- 
ties necessary to war production or 
essential to the support of the war 
effort. Critical occupations listed are: 
Accountants, chemists, economists, en- 
gineers, geophysicists, industrial man- 
agers, mathematicians, meteorologists, 
naval architects, personnel administra- 
tors, physicists, astronomers, psycholo- 
gists, and statisticians. 
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MAKE SURE 
YOU KNOW the important developments 


and latest procedures in 


Out of the vast re- 


search and progress 

made recently in the HEAT TRANSMISSION 
broad field of heat 
transmission this new 
book brings practicing 
engineers a full, ana- 
lytical, handy presentation of the most important de- 
velopments and improved methods. Threefold in its 
purpose, it analyzes the new data on heat in light of 
the basic mechanisms by which heat is transferred, pre- 
sents the recommended relations in the form of equations 
or graphs, and illustrates the method of attack on new 
problems. 


JUST OUT! Revised 2nd Edition 


HEAT TRANSMISSION 


By W. H. McAdams, Professor, Chemical Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 459 pages, 6 x 9, 
198 illustrations, many tables, $4.50. 


SPONSORED by the Commitee on Heat 


COVERS: Transmission, National Research Council, this 
improved edition is a comprehensive treatise 
Introduction on the various fields of heat transmission, con- 
Conduction taining authoritative correlations for the various 
Heating and Cooling of Solids important cases of heat transfer, with numerous 
Radiant Heat Transmission examples of the application of the recom- 
Dimensional Analysis mended relations. 
Flow of Fluids 


Reliable data from diverse sources, including 
much unpublished material have been reduced 
to a common basis for purposes of comparison 


Introduction to Heat Transfer 
between Fluids and Solids 
Heating and Cooling Fluids 


. and have been correlated in the light of the 
Heatin — oe Fluids most helpful theoretical analyses. The results 
Dotside Ties of these critical studies are presented as formu- 


las and graphs carefully constructed to give 
weight to all the data and at the same time 
make the results readily available for use in 
engineering design. 


Condensing Vapors 
Heat Transfer to Boiling Liquids 
Applications of Design 


Copies may be obtained from 
THE CHEMIST 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Rubber and its Use 


HARRY L. FISHER 


$2.25 


An authoritative and practical treatment. 
Rubber cultivation as well as development 
of synthetic rubber compounds. Dr. Fisher 
received the 1940 Modern Pioneer Award 
and is president of American Institute of 
Chemists. 


Chemical Warfare 


CURT WACHTEL 


$4.00 


Various types of lethal gases, their de- 
velopment—evaluation and toxicity, as 
well as treatment, and psychological as- 
pects, etc. 


Fluorescent Light & Its 
Application 
H. C. DAKE — JACK DE MENT 


$3.00 


Latest developments in ultra-violet radia- 
tions and uses of ultra-violet light—includ- 
ing chapters on radioactive minerals, etc. 


The Cyclotron 


W. B. MANN 


$1.50 


The description of the cyclotron as a 
source of protons, deuterons, neutrons and 
L-particles. Theoretical, mathematical 
an 


Forensic Chemistry 


HENRY T. RHODES 


$5.00 


Chemical methods for the use of the 
criminologist in identification, proof of 
corpus delicti, counterfeiting—toxic agents 
—firearms stains. 


Anodic Oxidation of 
Aluminum and its 
Alloys 
DR. A. JENNY 


$6.50 


A general survey of the electrolytic be- 
havior of aluminum alloys at the anode. 


Electrochemistry and 
Electrochemical 
Analysis 


Vol. I—Electrochemical Theory 
H. J. S. SAND 


$2.00 


Contents—Theories of inter-tonic attrac- 
tion—Liguio junction potentials—Electrode 
potentials of half cells—lIrreversible Elec- 
trolytic processes polarization—et 


Electrochemistry and 
Electrochemical 
Analysis 
Vol. II—Gravimetric Electrolytic 
Analysis and Electrolytic Marsh 
Tests 
H. J. S. SAND 


$2.00 


Contents—Apparatus and technique of 
electrolytic deposition—Quantitative dispo- 
sition and separation of individual metals 
—Applications to the analysis of industrial 
alloys—Electrolytic micro-analysis. 


Distributed by 


THE CHEMIST 
New York, N. Y. 
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YOUR HARD WORK 


DESERVES PROPER REPRESENTATION IN 
EFFECTIVE REPORTS 


You've seen reports that dissipate 
the value of excellent investigative 
jobs through vague style and organi- 
zation, and incomplete and inconclu- 
sive presentation of facts. 

How about the ones you write. . . 
are they as clear, complete, and to- 
the-point as you wish them to be? 

You can make sure, with this new 
book. It is planned especially to help 
men in engineering and scientific in- 
vestigative work in industry improve 
their reports—follow the most direct 
and practical pointers for making 
them clear, fully informative, and 
commendable. 


CHAPTERS 


. The Importance of Effective Pres- 
sentation in Technical Reports 

. The Characteristics of a Good 

Report 

. The Organization of a Technical 

Report 

. The Laboratory Notebook 

. The Form of a Report 

Style, Conventions, and Correct 

Usage 

. The Oral Presentation of Tech- 
nical Reports 

8. The Mathematical Analysis of 
Experimental Errors 

9. The Graphical Presentation of 
Data 


~ 


10. Statistical Methods 

tl. The Method of Dimensional 
Analysis 

Appendix 

A. Symbols Commonly Used in En- 
gineering Reports 

B. Conventions 

C. References 


GET YOURS WITH THIS COUPONSES 


Just Published! 


TECHNICAL 
REPORT WRITING 


By FRED H. RHODES 


Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Cornell University 
125 pages, 6x9, $1.50 

Here is a practical guide to the writing of 
technical reports on investigative work in the 
fields of engineering and science. It not only pro- 
vides valuable and practical suggestions as to the 
organization and form of the report and calls at- 
tention to many of the more common faults in 
report writing, but also contains clear and usable 
discussions of the simpler mathematical and 
graphical methods of correlating, analyzing, and 
presenting experimental data. 


ORDER COUPON 


THE CHEMIST, 233 Broadway, New York 


Send me a copy of Rhodes’ Technical Re- 
port Writing postpaid. I enclose $1.50 in 
Check Money Order Cash 


Name 
City and State 
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BeA All-American Quantitative Filter Paper 


Baker & Adamson 
Grade “O” Quantitative Filter Paper is 
100% 
tirely of domestic materials. It gives Amer- 


American...made in America en- 


ican chemists—in industry, in colleges and 


schools—full assurance of a reliable and 


continuous source of a high quality quanti- 


tative filter paper! 
Like all B&A products, Grade “O” is 
dependable of 


an outstanding example 


Ba A GRADE DOMESTIC QUANTITATIVE FILTER 
PAPER PROVIDES THESE FEATURES! 


*% Low ash —double-acid washed with 
acids of our own manufacture— 
treated in our own laboratories 
under rigid supervision. 

*% Uniform in weight and thickness! 


\ 


Can be used in all quantitative work. 
High retention—high speed high 

pt strength, all in one paper. 
Economical! Filters quickly and effi- 


coontly 
% Always avaiiable—all materials used in 
manufacture are of domestic production, 


Code No. Diameter Ashinone paper 
7 em 00002 grams 
4 J em 0003 grams 


\ 


Baker & Adamson’s efforts to serve the 
American chemical industry better. Study 
the specifications below...then write to- 
day for generous free samples of this high 
grade paper. When you receive your sam- 
ples, try them. Note the high speed, high 
retention, and high strength! ...Then 
order your requirements as “Grade *O; 
‘low ash’ paper!” 


R: 
BAKER & ADAMSON & 


Division of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 Rector St. New York CP Acide 


| 


Supply of Samples Limited! Write— No Obligation | 


BAKER & ADAMSON + Dept F 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
send FREE of 


samples 
em 


Kindly 
Grade 


me 
Filter Paper, 


Gentlemen 
your domestic 
diameter 


Name 


Company | 
- 


or school Position 


Address 


* 

| 
‘ 

| 

| | 

FOR 

sawPLes! 

a 
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Aiding 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Numerous Croll-Reynolds Evactors are working over- 
time maintaining high vacuum in plants making explosives, 
synthetic rubber, airplane lubricants and a long list of 
other ordnance materials. They are maintaining high 
vacuum on engines and turbines of dozens of American 
ships sailing the seven seas. 

While the large and special units require up to three 
months or more for fabrication the smaller ones are some- 
times made in two weeks, or less, when the demand is 
urgent. These include single and multi-stage units for 
vacuum up to a small fraction of Imm. absolute, also small 
condensers and vacuum chilling equipment. 

A recent development is a vacuum-cooled condenser 
for maintaining condensing temperatures down to 34° F. 
Inquiries will be handled as promptly as possible under the 
circumstances. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1917 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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